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A Discussion of a Bronze of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the Work of Nicolé Roccatagliata. 


The bronze figure of St. Francis of Assisi, 
attributed to the sixteenth century Venetian 
sculptor, Nicolé Roccatagliata, is certainly 
one of the most imposing and interesting works 
of art added to the collections of the Art Insti- 
tute during the last year or two. Its extraordi- 
nary artistic qualities, the great rarity of such 
sculptures, and the relatively small amount of 
information available about its probable au- 
thor bring up numerous points for discussion 
and explanation. Rather than present these in 
the usual form, the following conversation be- 
tween Meyric Rogers, Curator of Decorative 
Arts, and Oswald Goetz, his Associate immedi- 
ately in charge of this field, will bring out 
more vividly the exceptional value and sig- 
nificance of the work in relation to the art of 
sculpture as a whole. 

What follows may be taken as occurring at 
the end of a longer discussion. It is in fact a 
summary of many informal talks which nat- 
urally accompany the acquisition of such an 
important object. 


MEYRIC ROGERS: After what we have seen 
it seems to me there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the base was made for the figure in spite 
of the seeming differences in treatment. The 
iron ring cast into the bronze of the base evi- 
dently was intended to take the weight of St. 
Francis and must have been put in when the 
bronze was cast. Besides, the circular plinth of 
the figure fits with reasonable accuracy into 
the socket which is formed by the iron ring 
and its surroundings. The relations in propor- 
tion, particularly in height, between the two 
sections are evidently studied. What I think 
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THE CURATORS SPEAK 


Oswald Goetz & Meyric Rogers examining base 


needs explanation is the sort of shock that one 
gets visually with a first view of the whole 
composition. As far as I can see this seems to 
come from the very daring change of pace, as 
it were, between the two parts. This must have 
been done deliberately for other than purely 
sculptural reasons. Something you just said, 
Dr. Goetz, will probably give us the clue. 
OSWALD GOETZ: Yes, that shock you talk 
about comes to us, I think, chiefly because we 
don’t see today with the eyes of the sixteenth 
century. Perhaps we are too influenced by ab- 
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stract art and maybe, without wishing to do 
so, we look at this sculpture too much from 
the point of view of formal design. For the 
sixteenth century sculptor this was not as pre- 
dominant as the expression of his spiritual 
and religious concept. The difference which 
we notice between the figure and the base was 
necessary for such an expression. 


M.R.: I think I see what you mean as to the 
first point and I would like to go into it more 
fully. But first, can you point out some definite 
features of the composition which indicate that 
the sculptor thought of the two sections as a 
single unit? In other words, how, in spite of 
the separate roles they play in expressing the 
spiritual idea, they have been brought to- 
gether as part of the same design. 


0. G.: It isn’t easy to put this into words, 
but if we look at the statue from the front— 
which after all was the artist’s intention, since 
the unworked sections of the back show it was 
designed for a shallow niche—I think it is 
fairly obvious that the three central putti or 
supporting cherubs are so placed and designed 
as to continue or rather echo the main lines 
of the figure above. 


M.R.: Yes, I can see that—particularly the 
middle one of the three. His curving body 
seems to have more than a casual relationship 
with the curving lines surrounding the saint’s 
left knee directly above. The long lines of the 
robe are also continued or rather spring out 
of the upward thrust of the three putti. Taken 
together the little trio also suggests a sort of 
square or block which is almost precisely one- 
quarter the total height of the composition. 


0. G.: Exactly! That is just what I meant. 
We can be fairly certain that these correspond- 
ences are not accidental. Furthermore, I would 
like to stress another, a purely iconographical 
point. The two seated putti right and left of 
the trio hold certain objects in their hands, 
one, a bundle of knotted ropes for flagellation 
and the other, palm leaves; both of these at- 


tributes can be easily referred to St. Francis. 
This gives us another good indication that both 
figure and base were made for each other in 
spite of the fact that the latter is so much more 
painter-like in its form and surface treatment. 
By the way, did I tell you I found that almost 
all of the putti appear as separate figures 
among the rather small group of works defi- 
nitely ascribed to Nicold Roccatagliata? It 
seems probable they were created for this 
piece and the sculptor was so charmed by them 
that he repeated them later for other purposes. 


Showing relationship of figure to base 
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No other work that we know by Nicolo cor- 
responds very closely in feeling with the St. 
Francis, though considering all the evidence 
I do not think it can be denied as his, which 
alone gives the piece historical importance. 


R.: All too often this does not mean high 
artistic merit but I think there can be no such 
question here! 

A moment ago you said something about the 
painter-like qualities of the sculpture. As I 
remember, Roccatagliata was closely associ- 
ated with some of the great painters of Venice. 


0. G.: Yes, with Tintoretto. Though we 
know comparatively little about Roccata- 
gliata’s life considering his evident capacity as 
an artist, we do know that he furnished what 
we now call lay figures for use in Tintoretto’s 
studio. Such collaboration could hardly have 
taken place without an influence of the old 
master on the young sculptor. Our putti are 
therefore cousins, if not half-brothers, of those 
in Tintoretto’s late pictures. Though the St. 
Francis is more quietly sculptural than Tin- 
toretto’s figures, it has a largeness of gesture 
which is very sympathetic. 


M. R.: We have then what may well be 
called a counterpart of a great Venetian paint- 
ing of the time. 


0. G.: Quite so, but we must not think of it 
merely as a translation of a painter’s idea into 
sculpture but as an original creative interpre- 
tation in a different medium. 


M. R.: A few moments ago you mentioned 
the religious or spiritual motive which actually 
determined Roccatagliata’s treatment of the 
subject. Obviously neither the suave yet com- 
manding figure of St. Francis nor the sweep- 
ing gesture with which he exposes his sacred 


stigmata—corre- 


miraculous 
spond with our usual concept of his character 
which is based on medieval representations. 


wounds—the 


o. c.: Naturally, for at this period the 
present-day interpretation of St. Francis as the 
humble brother of the poor and the lover of all 
the “creatures of the Lord” would not have 
been in accord with the dramatic emotionalism 
with which the church as a whole was resist- 
ing the inroads of Protestantism. Here we have 
the Saint appearing miraculously as the leader 
of a great religious organization. 


M. R.: This of course accounts for the dra- 
matic majesty of the pose and its carefully 
ordered realism. 


0. G.: Certainly, and here we have the need 
for that difference we mentioned earlier be- 
tween the figure and the base. St. Francis must 
give the effect of an actual bodily appearance 
—vivid, tangible—yet translated into terms 
of heavenly majesty. On the contrary the su- 
pernatural agencies involved, represented by 
the putti and the clouds behind them, though 
realistic enough in detail, needed to be less 
materially impressive; therefore, they had to 
be kept in a freer pictorial convention, more 
indefinite in structure and outline and more 
unfinished in surface. 


M. R.: While you have been talking I have 
again been looking closely at the little figures 
on the base. What a wealth of detail! More and 
more they give me a feeling of being in con- 
tact with the great tradition of the early Renais- 
sance sculptors—Verrocchio, Donatello, for 
instance. These bronzes show their later date 
of course but still they have somewhat of the 
warmth, charm, and subtlety of the earlier 
work. In St. Francis it seems to me we have 
more of the formality—mannerism if you like 
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Base, detail of St. Francis 
by Nicolé Roccatagliata, from 
the Robert A. Waller Fund 


—of the late Renaissance but infused with the 
new vigor and sense of space and monumen- 
tality of the dawning Baroque. 


0. G.: On the whole I think you are right, 
though there are of course many other factors 
in a work of this quality which possibly qual- 
ify such a general statement. At any rate it 
has an extraordinary breadth or spread in giv- 
ing us the sculptural traditions of the entire 
Renaissance movement. More particularly, it 
is an exceptional monument of the Venetian 
tradition in sculpture. It is not only of great 
beauty but of outstanding historical impor- 
tance and I do not think we can be accused of 
boasting if we claim it as one of the really 
great Italian bronze sculptures now in this 
country. 


M. R.: Neither do I. But what I feel we 
should emphasize when we call the attention 
of our visitors and students to it is not so much 
its rarity and beauty as a monument of the 
past, but somehow or other we must try to 
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bring home the fact that like all great works 
of art it is just as significant in human terms 
today as it was when it was made. Perhaps we 
can make it clear, too, how this little-known 
master, great with the power of a vital tradi- 
tion which needed no explanation to his con- 
temporaries, has put into terms of sculpture— 
of mass, form, and line—his ideal concept of 
a great spiritual leader. It seems to me today 
we are in need of this kind of inspiration. 


0. G.: The ultimate power of the real artist 
and his work certainly springs from this. I 
think such things teach us that the artist’s 
prime function is to put such ideas into sym- 
bols which have some general contact with 
experience and in so doing recreate them into 
a new life just as a great writer organizes 
words into something that holds more meaning 
than the words themselves. 


M. R.: Or as a great contemporary artist 
said: “If you want to experience the invisible 
devote yourself entirely to the visible.” 
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A view through the wrong end of the field 
glasses, to see spaciousness contracted and 
nothing lost, is one of the experiences with 
which art can always surprise and delight us. 
Thus the miniature, in all its various forms, 
whether in the illuminated pages of a Book of 
Hours or on the small pieces of fine paper 
used by the engraver whose work we are about 
to consider, has the virtues both of portability 
and intimacy. But in the first, compression was 
usually a necessity, whereas, in the latter, it 
was an end in itself, producing effects of amaz- 
ing virtuosity with modesty and clarified in- 
telligence. The Department of Prints and 
Drawings has been fortunate in obtaining, 
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Left, J.-B. Bossuct, Standing by Grateloup 
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during the last year, a set of the engraved work 
of Jean-Baptiste de Grateloup, one of the 
masters of working in the reduced and small, 
who executed his plates in a manner that is 
peculiarly his, the secret of which he disclosed 
to one person only and which has never been 
solved by anyone. 

The world of French eighteenth century en- 
graving evokes for us a bright, golden age of 
an art which has changed—one might say has 
been lost, a time when a profession was ele- 
vated to the realms of art. For all the innu- 
merable engravers of that productive time were 
concerned with more than craftsmanship and 
here the expression of the individual is as 
marked as in all other forms and periods of 
French art. Here it is discrimination and the 
perception of subleties which are gratified and 
sharpened for we come to recognize an en- 
graver through his characteristic use of ma- 
terials and tools and from such utilitarian 
sources come the rewards of his unique quali- 
ties and his reaction to the life that surrounded 
and impelled him. 

Grateloup, in this remarkable series of 
prints, makes no secret of his desire for soli- 
tude and the peace of quiet living. He was the 
son of a noble family and was born at Dax 
in 1735. His interests soon divided him and 
moved to two extreme points: on the one hand 
towards the sciences, on the other towards the 
arts, but he had the gifts to bring them to an 
equilibrium where one lived harmoniously in 
company with the other. In this he may be 
compared to one of the greatest French 
geniuses, the scientist and philosopher, Blaise 
Pascal. After five years’ residence in Bordeaux, 
he went to Paris and there the activities of his 
keen and many-sided intelligence developed 
and produced happy results. In 1765 he was 
the head of a business which dealt in precious 
stones and it was about this time that he began 
to engrave. 

His first plate was a miniature portrait of 
the Cardinal, Melchior de Polignac, and his 


last, which was also his masterpiece, J.-B. 


Bossuet, Standing, was executed in 1771, a 
little more than five years later. At that time 
he was only thirty-six years of age and yet the 
ability to engrave was closed to him forever 
after. A cataract on one eye forced him to give 
up his microscopic art for the remaining forty- 
six years of his life and although he continued 
to work at painting on enamel and at sculp- 
ture, the nine miniature engraved portraits 
(the largest of them is only 54 by 3% ¢ inches 
in size) were the total of what he wished to be 
considered as his work. One cannot avoid re- 
marking here the parallel of the French com- 
poser, Henri Duparc, who, dying at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, left as the result of 
his life work a small collection of fifteen 
songs, as brave an attempt at perfection and 
taste as the nine engravings by Grateloup. 
But Grateloup was established and successful 
as a jeweller and it is with regret that Fau- 
cheux ! tells us that all the drawings he made 
as designs for settings of precious stones were 
unknown or completely lost. He died at Dax in 
1817, aged eighty-two years. 

Grateloup’s only confidant concerning the 
methods employed in making his prints was 
his nephew, Jean-Pierre-Silvestre de Grate- 
loup, a doctor, who died in Bordeaux in 1864. 
He had promised his uncle that he would never 
publish the secret processes by which his work 
was produced. We do know from this nephew 
that the plates were of steel and not copper, 
that they were not engraved with an engraver’s 
ordinary burin (could the point of a diamond 
have been sometimes used?) and that Grate- 
loup worked very fast, spending on his plates 
only a few hours—usually on Sunday—of 
each week. These few facts only add to the 
mystification one experiences when one first 
looks at these prints. The laces of Bossuet’s 
robe (see detail, reproduced here) would seem 
to be the work of months. And, in one’s so- 
journ in these small territories, one is struck 
first by the textures, reproduced with a quiet 
passion and appreciation, recorded with a 
sensitivity that outdoes the camera and with 
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the results of contemplation which too often 
the most observant eyes do not attain. The 
sheer delight of the printed surfaces of the 
proofs in our collection is almost enough to 
satisfy one: Grateloup would not entrust his 
plates to a printer and all impressions were 
pulled by himself and his nephew. Always 
there is the miracle—since it is a mystery—of 
how the design was made on metal. It is ef- 
fected by a process that contains all the vari- 
ations of aquatint, mezzotint, and work with 
the etcher’s needle. 

That Grateloup was a perfectionist goes 
without saying—he regarded the plate of Bos- 


René Descartes by Grateloup 
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suet Standing as his only finished work—but, 
with all his concern for perfection, one never 
feels that his prints are overworked or that 
his aims were confined to the exploitation of 
the mechanical possibilities of technique. 
The superb collection acquired by the Art 
Institute * includes proofs of various states— 
as well as a number of subjects by his nephew, 
Jean-Pierre-Silvestre de Grateloup—and no- 
where in America can this rare and sensitive 
engraver be studied to such advantage. And 
after each print has been examined, we return 
to the miniature wonders of Bossuet Standing 
which was engraved after the painting by 
Hyacinthe Rigaud. Here the great preacher has 
been reduced to Lilliputian size, but the force 
of his character and convictions are more liv- 
ing and human than in any other engraving of 
this portrait and we know that the man who 
made this small print was sensitive, not only 
to the meaning of the great orations his sub- 
ject uttered, but also to the very sound and 
composition of his sentences and style. 


HUGH EDWARDS 


*L. E. Faucheux. Catalogue Raisonné de toutes les 
Estampes qui Forment les Oeuvres Gravés d’Etienne 
Ficquet, Pierre Savart, J.-B. de Grateloup et J.-P.-S. 
de Grateloup. Paris and Brussels, 1864. 

* These prints, purchased by the Art Institute in 
1945, were bought by a Boston collector in 1908 from 
the descendants of Dr. Grateloup. 
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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Vol. XL:5 
Part Two 


Exhibitions 


Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute 


This annual exhibition, wholly arranged by the students, has become more and more out- 
standing each year. Galleries G52-G61: Closes September 29 


Late Medieval Objects 

Silver, bronze, stone, ivory, and wood. 
the Art Institute. 

American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty-seven exact replicas in miniature of actual American rooms. 
Galleries Al0, Al2: Closes June, 1947 


From the collections of Dr. Emil Delmar and 
Galleries H16, Al7: Closes September 30 


St. Francis of Assisi by Nicolo Roccatagliata 


One of the most important examples of late Renaissance Italian bronze sculpture in 
America. Robert A. Waller Fund. Masterpiece of the Month for September 


Prints by Josef Albers 
Formerly of the well-known Bauhaus, Josef Albers is now the head of the Art Department 
of Black Mountain College. September 7-October 20: Gallery 16 


Taller de Grafica Popular 


First comprehensive showing in the United States of work by Mexico’s most vital group 
of printmakers. September 13-November 24: Gallery 11 


Prints by Douglas Wilson 


Recent lithographs and woodcuts by one of Chicago’s leading graphic artists. 
September 20-November 15: Gallery 13 


Still Life: Le Jour by Georges Braque 
An abstract composition enriched by diverse textures and low-keyed color. Chester Dale 
Collection Loan. Masterpiece of the Month for October 


Masterpieces of English Painting: Hogarth, Constable, and Turner 
Included will be Hogarth’s Portrait of David Garrick, lent by His Majesty King George V1, 
as well as the finest Hogarths, Constables, and Turners in the National Gallery, Tate 
Gallery, Victoria and Albert Museum, and a few notable private collections. 

October 15-December 15: Galleries 51, 52, 53, 25 


Mediterranean Textiles 


Turkish and Greek Island embroideries lent by Burton Y. Berry. 
October 17-January 17, 1947: Gallery H9 


Lithographs by Richard Florsheim 
Richard Florsheim is known as a Chicago painter. 
have not been shown before. 


His lithographs, produced since 1945, 
October 25-December 8: Gallery 16 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE a ) 


Mondays TITLES OF COURSES 
11:30 a.m. Mr. Buehr 
2:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Taste.......... Mr. Watson and occasional guest speakers 
Studio 4 
5:45 p.m. Mr. Buehr assisted by Mrs. Myers 
8:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Taste.......... Mr. Watson and occasional guest speakers 
Tuesdays 
11:30 a.m. History and Enjoyment of Art. ......c.ccccccccccscccccccs Mr. Watson 
Studio 4 
6:30 P.M. Evening Lectures in the Galleries................. Members of the Staff 
Fridays September 27 
10:00 a.m. Mr. Osborne and Mrs. Myers Adult Sketch Class 
12:15 P.M. Current Exhibition Promenades....Mr. Watson and Members of the Staff Some of Our Americ 
Painters | 
Mr. Watson Gallery 
2:00 p.m. A Vacation Rhapsody 
8:00 P.M. } 
Saturdays September 28 
1:10 p.m. The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children........ Review of Summer Skete 
Mr. Osborne and Mrs. Myers 
Sundays ‘September 29 
3:00 p.m. Mr. Watson A Vacation Rhapsody 
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During the fall season Dr. Watson will present his Art throu 
Travel lecture subjects two weeks consecutively so that all Mg 
bers can be accommodated comfortably in Fullerton H 


Art Institute Lecturers: Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, 
Addis Osborne, and members of the Art Institute staff. 


Programs are scheduled for 3:00 p.m. every Sunday afterng 


Notes: At the Adult Sketch Class for Novices, Monday evenings 
and 2:00 p.m. every Friday afternoon. On Friday eveni 


a | ) and Friday mornings, materials are available for 15 cents. 


September 30 October 7 October 14 
The Royal Academy London: from Hogarth to | Paris: from Daumier to 
Gallery 27 Rowlandson Gallery 2 Toulouse-Lautrec Gal. 2 


First Rules for a Beautiful 
Home 


Members’ Studio, II 


Adult Sketch Class 


First Rules for a Beautiful 
Home 


How to Know Good Furni- 
ture 


Members’ Studio, II 


Adult Sketch Class 


How to Know Good Furni- | 


ture 


English Periods from Tudor 
to Chippendale 
Members’ Studio, II 


Adult Sketch Class 


English Periods from Tudor 
to Chippendale 


October 21 


Painters of the 19th Century 
Countryside Gallery 2 


English Influence on Ameri- 
can Taste—Duncan Phyfe 
to Robsjohn-Gibbings 


Members’ Studio, II 


Adult Sketch Class 


English Influence on Ameri- 
can Taste—Duncan Phyfe 
to Robsjohn-Gibbings 


October 1 October 8 October 15 | October22. 
Modern Art and the Old Painting in England before Hogarth—Master Painter of Constable—Master Painter 
Masters Hogarth | the English | of the English Scene 
| | 
Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I | Members’ Studio, I 
Some of Our American | Our English Painters | Recent Additions | Masterpieces of English 
Paintings.....Mr. Watson Mr. Buehr Gallery 27 | Mr. Osborne Gallery 5B | Painting: Hogarth, Con- 
Gallery 25 stable, and Turner 
Frederick A. Sweet 
Gallery 51 
| 
October 4 October 11 October 18 __ October 25 


Adult Sketch Class 


“What’s New in the Gal- 
leries?”......Mr. Watson 


Second Floor 


A Vacation Rhapsody 


A Vacation Rhapsody 


Adult Sketch Class 


Our English Paintings 
Mr. Buehr Gallery 27 


The Art Institute 


..-Chauncey McCormick | 


The Art Institute 


..Chauncey McCormick 


Adult Sketch Class 


English 
Con- 


Masterpieces of 
Painting: Hogarth, 
stable, and Turner 
Frederick A. Sweet 
Gallery 51 
Around the British Isles 


Around the British Isles 
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Adult Sketch Class 


Masterpieces of English 
Painting: Hogarth, Con- 
stable, and Turner 

Mr. Buehr Gallery 52 
London, Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow 


Today, 


London, Yesterday, 
and Tomorrow 


October 5 October 12 October 19 October 26 
Illustrating a Story Painters and Illustrators | How to Draw People Conat Drawings of the 
Masters 
October 6 October 13 October20 October 27 
Around the British Isles Around the British Isles London, Yesterday, Today 


A Vacation Rhapsody 


and Tomorrow 
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son will present his Art through 
s consecutively so that all Mem- 
ymfortably in Fullerton Hall. 


0 p.m. every Sunday afternoon 
ternoon. On Friday evenings 


repeat lectures will be given: one week at 6:30 p.m., and the 
alternate week at 8:00 p.m. 

On Sundays the Art through Travel lectures are open to the 
public at a charge of 60 cents, including the Federal tax. Mem- 
bers are admitted free of charge; families of Members and their 
out-of-town guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 cents. 
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October 22 


October 28 November 4 
The Sea in 19th Century Hogarth’s Progress 
Painting Gellery 51 Gallery 52 


Furniture in the Chicago 
Market Inspired by Eng- 
land 


Members’ Studio, II 
Adult Sketch Class 


Furniture in the Chicago 
Market Inspired by Eng- 
land 


Our Debt to English China 


Members’ Studio, II 


Adult Sketch Class 
Our Debt to English China 


istable—Master Painter 
the English Scene 


nbers’ Studio, I 


October 29 


November 5 _ 


Turner—English Painter of 
the Seven Seas 


Members’ Studio, I 


Painters of England since 
Turner 


Members’ Studio, I 


sterpieces of English Masterpieces of English Masterpieces of English 
inting: Hogarth, Con- Painting: Hogarth, Con- Painting: Hogarth, Con- 
ble, and Turner stable, and Turner stable, and Turner 
..--Frederick A. Sweet Mr. Buehr Gallery 52 Mr. Watson Gallery 53 
Gallery 51 
October 25 November 1 | November 8 


It Sketch Class 


terpieces of English 


Adult Sketch Class 


Masterpieces of English 


Adult Sketch Class 


Masterpieces of English 


Painting: Hogarth, Con- 


inting: Hogarth, Con- Painting: Hogarth, Con- 
ble, and Turner stable, and Turner stable, and Turner 
. Buehr Gallery 52 Mr. Watson Gallery 53 Mr. Buehr Gallery 25 
don, Yesterday, Today, London, Yesterday, Today, | Canada 
1 Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
don, Yesterday, Today, Canada 
‘Tomerrow London, Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow 
October 26 November 2 November 9 


it Drawings of the 
sters 


Designs of the Mind 


Abstract Painters 


— 


October 27 


November 3 


November 10 


don, Yesterday, Today, 
1 Tomorrow 


London, Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow 


Canada 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 
The offerings of this season will be announced, 
as is our custom, two months in advance of per- 
formance. The first play of the Members’ 
Series will be played on the following dates: 
October 3-5; 8-13; 15-19; with one matinee, 
Thursday, October 17. 


Children’s Theatre 


The popularity of the Children’s Theatre has 
been growing by leaps and bounds during the 
last few years until it has become rather difli- 
cult to take care of all the audience. Some ad- 
ditional performances will be added in the 
current year. The first play of the Children’s 
Theatre will open on October 26. 


Permanent Reservations 


It is hoped that the Members who expect to 
attend the performances of the Members’ Series 
with some regularity will obtain permanent 
reservations. This will assure them the best 
seats available for the entire season. New 
season reservations will be filled in the order 
in which they are received at the Box Office. 
Full instructions, together with the playing 
dates for the season, are carried on the order 
blank which will be mailed upon request. 


NOTES 


Our new cover, designed by Robert J. and 
Elizabeth Wolff, is a generous gift from them 
to the Art Institute. Mr. Wolff, at one time 
a well-known Chicago artist, is now teaching 
art at Brooklyn College. 

The Friday Club of Chicago has presented 
the Department of Education with $100 which 
will be used to sponsor the free half-hour talks 
held in the galleries on Wednesday noons. 

Miss Helen Parker has been granted a leave 
of absence for the fall months but will resume 
her activities in the Department of Education 
in January. During the summer Miss Parker, 
in company with Miss Florence Dibell Bart- 
lett, traveled through South America studying 
Indian and Colonial art. Miss Bartlett special- 
ized in native textiles and costumes. 


LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Helen Parker, Head 


Individuals, groups, and organizations can ar- 
range for guide service and special lectures. 
Please consult the Department of Education 
Office in Gallery 2 on the Main Floor for in- 
formation regarding fees and appointments. 

Children of the Chicago Public Schools are 
entitled to free gallery tours by appointment 
made in advance. For private and suburban 
schools there is a nominal charge. 


Eveninc Lectures IN THE GALLERIES on 
current exhibitions and the collections are of- 
fered on Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. by various 
members of the staff. The course is open to 
anyone and may be entered at any time. A 


TUESDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 


series ticket, good for any twelve lectures, costs 
$5.00, plus $1.00 Federal tax; a single lecture 
costs 50 cents, plus 10 cents tax. Admission to 
these lectures is free to Members. Guests of 
Members must pay admission fee. 


DIscOVERING THE ARTS, a series of half- 
hour talks for busy people, will be offered free 
to the public every Wednesday noon at 12:30 
p.M. by Addis Osborne. A detailed list of sub- 
jects may be obtained at the Information Desk. 


ADVENTURES IN THE Arts, the Florence 
Dibell Bartlett Free Public Lectures, are given 
by guest lecturers every Thursday evening at 
6:30 p.M. in Fullerton Hall. These illustrated 
art and travel lectures are free to the public. 


October 1 Some of Our American Paintings. ...Dudley Crafts Watson Gallery 26 
October 8 George Buehr Gallery 27 
October 15 sina Addis Osborne Gallery 5B 
October 22 Masterpieces of English Painting: Hogarth, Constable, and 

eens anes Frederick A. Sweet Gallery 51 
October 29 Masterpieces of English Painting: Hogarth, Constable, and 

November 5 Masterpieces of English Painting: Hogarth, Constable, and 

Dudley Crafts Watson Gallery 51 


THURSDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 


October 3 Ast and Leisure. ........... 
October 10 How I Make a Picture...... 
October 17 

October 24 Still Life Comes to Life..... 


October 31 


Rainey Bennett 
Art and the Aftermath of the War.......... Katharine Kuh 


Drama in Michoacan, Mexico....... Dudley Crafts Watson 


Fullerton Hall 
Fullerton Hall 
Fullerton Hall 
Fullerton Hall 
Fullerton Hall 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 
Cuauncey McCormick. . . . . President Cirantes F. Grore . : . . . . Treasurer 
Ropert ALLERTON. . . . . Vice-President DanieL Catton . .. . . Director 
Percy B. EckHart . . . . Vice-President Cuartes Fapens Kewtey . . Asst. Director 
Russet Tyson .. . . . Vice-President Cuartes Butter . . . Business Manager 
Water S. Brewster . . . Vice-President Lester BurRBANK BrRIDAHAM. . Secretary 


Cuartes H. Worcester, Honorary President 


TRUSTEES 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


DanieL Catton Ricu 
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Associate Curator of Painting and ‘Sculpture ‘ FrepERICK A. SWEET 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING: HOGARTH, CONSTABLE AND TURNER SEMINAR 


W ednesday, October 23 and Thursday, October 24, 1946 


To be held in Fullerton Hall, 
under the auspices of The Scammon Fund 


You are invited to attend a Seminar held in 
connection with the Exhibition of Masterpieces 
of English Painting: Hogarth, Constable and 
Turner, Lent by H. M. The King, the Museums 
and Collectors of Great Britain, which will be 
on view at the Art Institute from October 15 to 
December 15, 1946. This is the most remark- 
able group of British paintings which has ever 
been sent abroad as a unit. There has always 
been ample opportunity to study the great 
masterpieces of the outstanding British portrait 
painters whose work is so well represented in 
our American collections, but Hogarth as a 
painter has never been thoroughly appreciated 
outside of Great Britain. The same is the case 
with Constable whose masterpieces are practi- 
cally all owned by museums or by private col- 
lectors in Great Britain. Turner, too, is best 
represented in his own country. Therefore, this 


Session One 
11:00 a.m. 


exhibition will afford a singular opportunity 
to study three prominent English masters, at 
least two of whom, Turner and Constable, ex- 
ercised remarkable influence in the develop- 
ment of nineteenth century landscape painting. 

To emphasize the importance of the exhi- 
bition and to show the close connection between 
the artists, writers, and poets of the period, the 
Art Institute has invited leading authorities in 
these fields to speak in a series of discussions. 

The Seminar is open free to Members, who 
must write to Daniel Catton Rich, Director of 
the Art Institute, for tickets which will be is- 
sued in the order of application to the limit of 
Fullerton Hall’s capacity. Only one ticket for 
each session will be sent to each Member, who, 
however, may request one guest ticket in ad- 
dition. Please indicate which meetings of the 
Seminar, listed below, you are planning to 
attend, since individual tickets are being issued 
for each session. Members are urged to write 
for tickets as soon as possible. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


THE NARRATIVE ELEMENT IN HOGARTH (Illustrated) 


Pointing out the presence of a narrative interest not only in the artist’s engraving 


but also in his conversation pieces, and even in his portraits. 


Session Two 
A. 2:00 p.m. 


CHAUNCEY B. TINKER, Sterling Professor Emeritus, Yale University 


CONSTABLE’S DEVELOPMENT AS AN ARTIST (Illustrated ) 


Constable was one of the great revolutionaries of art. He used his knowledge of 


the Old Masters to express a personal vision which he achieved with such directness 
that it seems almost commonplace today. His development was from a humble 


naturalism to a completely liberated expressionism. 


SIR KENNETH CLARK, critic, writer, and former Director of The Na- 


tional Gallery, London 


| 
| | 


THE EVOLUTION OF TURNER (Illustrated ) 


Turner’s development from a topographical draughtsman to a supreme master, and 
his part in raising landscape from a minor to a major standing in the hierarchy. 


C. H. COLLINS BAKER, Head of Research in Art History, Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California 


Session Three ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS AND LANDSCAPE 
8:00 p.m. PAINTING (Illustrated) 


From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, English poets and painters ex- 
pressed the same delight in the contemplation of nature. In this the feeling for 
effects of light and atmosphere played a leading part. The un‘ty of the movement 
can be seen by studying the parallels between Constable and Wordsworth, and 
Turner and Shelley. 


SIR KENNETH CLARK 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 


Session One HOGARTH AS A PAINTER (Illustrated ) 


A. 2:00 p.m. This talk will discuss the artist’s contribution to painting rather than printmaking 
and will especially emphasize his leading role in the evolution of English painting. 


ANDREW C. RITCHIE, Director, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOHN CONSTABLE (Illustrated) 
The paintings of John Constable, the ideas that inspired him, and his influence 
on landscape painting. 


WILLIAM G. CONSTABLE, Curator of Paintings, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 


Session Two A CENTURY OF REVOLUTIONS 
* 8:00 p.m. A survey of the chief social, economic, and ideological movements in England, 
1740 to 1840. 


STANLEY PARGELLIS, Librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois 


* This session will be held at The Newberry Library, 60 West 
Walton Street, Chicago. Seating at this session is limited to 
200. Members must write to Mr. Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, 
The Newberry Library for special admission tickets for this 


meeting. 


B. 3:30 p.m. 
Age 
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